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It’s actually easy to save— when you buy Series E 
Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
Once you’ve signed up at your pay office, your 
saving is done for you. The Bonds you receive pay 
good interest—3% a year, compounded half-yearly 
when held to maturity. And the longer you hold 
them, the better your return. Even after maturity, 
they go on earning 10 years more. So hold on to 
your Bonds! Join Payroll Savings today—or buy 
Bonds where you bank. 


“Don’t worry, 


Pm not going to sing’ 





The OLD LaDy had lost her voice. That rich, 
vibrant contralto which had rung through 
opera’s golden age was long gone. And she 
made no bones about it. 


Standing at the network microphones, 
she’d loudly promise her audience: “Don't 
worry, I’m not going to sing.” 

Yet, every Christmas Eve, she did sing. 
And millions of homes hushed to listen. For 
Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht does not demand 
a big voice. Rather, a big heart. 


And Ernestine Schumann-Heink had 
always had that. From the beginning, when 
she threw away her budding career for love, 
only to wind up deserted with her four chil- 
dren. Through World War I, when she sang 
to sell Liberty Bonds while she had sons 
fighting—on both sides. Right up to the end 
of her turbulent life, she stayed warm, gen- 
erous and brave. 


Naturally, her adopted country loved her. 
Because Americans admire heart, and as the 
little stories in every daily paper show, they 
have plenty of it. That’s one of the vital rea- 
sons why America is strong and why her 
Savings Bonds are a tremendous guarantee 
of security. 


The heart and strength of 165 million 
Americans stand behind these Bonds. 


There could be no better guarantee. So, 
for yourself, and for your country, invest in 
U.S. Savings Bonds regularly. And hold on 
to them. 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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What is a picture? George Boas. 
Professor of philosophy at Johns 
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Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
business districts. Become a member today! 


* 
ANNUAL DUES: 


(SUBJECT TO FEDERAL AND N.Y.C. TAXES) 


Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area). ..$35 

Limited Resident membership (for those 
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who desire to use the Club only on the 
eight days per year that its stated meet- 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


AN INFORMAL REPORT 


: ey unmistakable, intoxicating air 
of Christmas is drifting in. As a 
self-appointed Bureau of Christmas 
Standards, we have been sniffing it 
tentatively for the past few days, testing 
it. We are now ready to deliver our 
report: the Christmas air has lost none 
of its wondrousness since last year. 

There was a day when we were sure 
it had lost its magic forever: the bleak 
day in January when the Christmas tree 
went into the back yard. It was a sorry 
sight. The brittle brown needles were 
mixed with the silvery splinters of a 
broken Christmas ball. The mistletoe 
dropped shriveled gray berries as we 
carried it through the house. The 
Christmas air was pretty thin that day. 
And the last stray molecules of it blew 
away as we held open the door to untie 
the holly wreath. 

But the atmosphere of Christmas has 
a quality that defies chemical or physi- 
cal explanation. It is self-revitalizing. 
Something happens to it during the 
months when nobody is paying attention 
to it. Then, suddenly, it envelopes 
everything again, and most people 
discover that its headiness has not 
diminished a bit. 

Breathe deeply. Aah! 

Merry Christmas! 


CTR 


As we deposit this issue in the mails, 
Thanksgiving is imminent but not yet 
upon us. On that day, the Christmas 
season traditionally begins, and Johns 
Hopkins is pleased to have an incidental 
part in the send-off 


On Thanksgiving morning, if the 
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pattern of past years is followed in 1956 
the campus of this University will 
swarm with agents of a local department 
store, up to strange tricks. Upon the 
grounds, otherwise deserted for the 
Thanksgiving holidays, they will spread 
vast yardages of colored fabric. Slowly 
they will pump gas into it, and the 
fabric will take shape. Shapes, that is. 
Weird shapes of whimsical animals; 
giant dragons, perhaps, and the heroes 
of storybooks. Bands will assemble and 
begin to tootle; and the tune they choose 
for a warm-up is likely to be “Jingle 
Bells.” 

As the marshaling-yard for a Christ- 
mas parade, the University takes on 
for a day the pleasant trappings of a 
toy store, the pleasant sounds of Christ- 
mas, the pleasant fantasies of childhood. 
It is the point toward which thousands 
of children’s eyes are turned expectantly, 
for hence, too, will march a team of 
reindeer and a convincing Santa Claus. 

A happy day, this, and a high service. 

Once more, Merry Christmas! 


CERRY 


One bane of an editor’s life being 
typographical errors (last month, for 
instance, after at least a dozen proof- 
readings, the word throughout appeared 
in our pages as “throught”), we can 
sympathize with anyone who fluffs the 
printing of a common word. We can 
also, in company with other readers, 
derive a perverse pleasure from dis- 
covering errors that others have made. 

Especially they’re big and 
conspicuous, like the lettering on these 
two carts at the Hopkins Hospital: 


when 


ALAN J. BEARDEN 
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“he photographer who saw these carts 
at | photographed them can usually be 
fe nd holed up in a physics laboratory 
ai Johns Hopkins. A number of supply 
d:.wers in his laboratory, it was dis- 
covered as an editor called for the 
pi-iures on the opposite page, are 
labeled as follows: 

SWITCHS. 


Co 

\s for ourselves, we take elaborate 
pains to insure the factual accuracy of 
the materia] prepared for this magazine. 
Nosafeguard had been devised, however, 
to prevent us from publishing a bit 
of misinformation recently in our 
“Johns Hopkins Gazette,’’ for which 
our shamefaced apology appears else- 
where in this issue. 

Checking the biographical data of a 
newly appointed professor at this 
University, an extraordinarily depend- 
able assistant looked him up in Who’s 
Who—and then proceeded to copy the 
biography of the next gentleman listed 
in that volume. 


CRY 


We have rhapsodized previously, in 
this column, the educational merit of 
cereal boxes. Our interest heretofore 
has been in their literary value: the 
daily mental refreshment to be obtained 
from a perusal of the printed matter on 
the cartons’ exterior surfaces. Our 
admiration for it is undiminished. 

But now—only a few years behind 
the younger generation, which doubtless 
has long been alerted to them by the 
persuasive gentlemen who sell cereal on 
tv’s children’s hour—we have dis- 
covered the treasures inside. Only the 
other day, we began collecting airplane 
models, complete with display platforms, 
and already we have learned more 
about the marvelous flying machine 
than years of aircraft-identification 
courses in the U.S. Army were able to 
teach us. Where do we get them? From 
cereal boxes. 

And this morning, in a new box, we 
found a rocket. No ordinary toy rocket, 


MENCKEN 


N the last issue, The Johns Hopkins Magazine 

brought you some excerpts from H. L. Mencken’s 

‘just-published A Carnivat or BuncomseE. Now, 
The Johns Hopkins Press and The Johns Hopkins 
Bookstore offer you the book—384 pages of some 
of the most incisive and uproarious political com- 
mentary ever written. Included are sixty-nine of 
the famous ‘‘Monday articles’? from the Baltimore 
Evening Sun, sixty-seven of which have never be- 
fore been reprinted. Malcolm Moos’s introductions 
sketch in the background of the times from Hard- 
ing to Roosevelt, and show why Mencken was a 
most knowledgeable as well as entertaining critic 
of the American political scene. 


“It’s a rousing hot-foot of a book. . . just the 
sort of book you’d expect from America’s 
late No. 1 provocateur—a raucous, flame- 
throwing, acid-splashing riot.” 


Frank O’Neill, in the Cleveland News, says: 


All this for $4.50. Fill out and mail the coupon 
right away, and treat yourself and friends to an 
unusual and delightful Christmas present. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS BOOKSTORE 
Homewood, Baltimore 18, Maryland 


this; no useless thing to be assembled, 
then put on the kitchen cabinet to 
gather cracker-dust. This rocket works. 
Place it in its launcher, press a lever, 
and wham! Off._she goes, in a graceful 
are into the dining room. 

As an inhabitant of an institution of 
higher learning, accustomed to scientific 
wonders and teaching techniques, we 
admit to being impressed. 


Please send me copies of H. L. Mencken’s “A Carnival 
of Buncombe”’ at $4.50, plus 15 cents postage. My check is enclosed. 
(On Md. deliveries, add two per cent sales tax.) 
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BOOKS 


FOR A CHILD’S CHRISTMAS 
—AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


HRISTMAS is approaching, and people who 

know I teach English and therefore assume 

I am an expert on everything ever written 

in the English language have begun asking 

me about Christmas books. More particularly, they 

have begun asking me about Christmas books for 
children. 

Volumes of expert advice have been written on select- 
ing books for children—by everybody, it seems, from 
librarians to child psychologists (and even, I suppose, 
by English professors). It is to be hoped that they know 
what they are talking about, for presumably thousands 
of parents, eager to bring their children up according to 
the latest official word from the experts, accept their 
teachings unquestioningly. And thousands of children 
will find the results under their Christmas trees, to bore 
them or delight them for months to come. 

I have a pair of children, aged three and six, and I 
am as interested in Christmas books as the next man. 
I have, in the course of being a dutiful parent, dipped 
into my share of the expert tomes on child-rearing. But 
in selecting books, for better or for worse, I have fol- 
lowed my own instincts. Unofficial and inexpert they 
may be; they’ve never been submitted to a learned 
council, a committee of psychologists, or the wise 
men on the faculty of a teacher’s college. 

Having thus established my competence to speak on 
the subject, I then proceed to answer my friends’ ques- 
tion: How do I, as a person interested in seeing people 
develop a love for literature, recommend that parents 
go about the business of selecting books for their 
children? 

Point No. 1 should be obvious. But I suspect, from 
what I have seen of children-grown-up-to-be-college 
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BOOKS FOR A CHILD’S CHRISTMAS = Continued 


students, that to many parents it isn’t. For heaven’s 
sake, don’t force a child to read books he doesn’t like. 

Every child, some people would have us believe, 
will love Alice in Wonderland. And, it is true, most 
children do. But to some young readers Alice is more 
frightening than pleasant. If it is that way with your 
child, I’d suggest that you put Alice on the bookshelf 
for a while; don’t press the point, simply because some- 
one once said that every child must enjoy it. 

On the other hand, be sure your child has a chance 
to enjoy Alice in Wonderland. Give him a taste of it. 
But don’t force-feed. 

Point No. 2 follows on the heels of Point No. 1. 
Never forget that the way in which children learn to 
read has a lot to do with their later feelings about 
books, all through their lives. 

At the risk of sounding old fashioned, I suggest 
that the way to start a child in the direction of a 
love of books is to read to him daily. There is something 
very comforting in the situation of the parent reading a 
story and the child sitting nearby. A wonderful bond 
will grow between parents and children as the result of 
such a story hour, as they share the joys, the sorrows, 
the excitements, and the satisfactions of the stories 
they read together. 

And, associated as they are with such an experience, 
books will become a part of the child’s life and remain 
a part of his life forever. 


VENTUALLY, you hope, your child will 
want to read things for himself. How does 
this come about? And what can you do 
to make it a spontaneous desire on the 
child’s part? 

Consider, for a moment, how we learn to speak. We 
pick up a stray word here and there, fairly early in 
our lives. Then comes a situation in which we’re ter- 
ribly anxious to express something, to get an idea across. 
We string the words together and, lo and behold, we 
make a sentence. Why do we do it? Because of an 
irrepressible desire. 

Ideally, children should learn to read in a way 
analogous to this. You have told stories to your child 
until he has half-memorized them. Someday, he’ll be 
leafing through a book, on his own, and feel a great 
desire to read what he hasn’t yet memorized. There is, 


suddenly, a great incentive to learn to read. (There’s 
an incentive, that is, if you as a parent have laid the 
groundwork for it in the first place. Many “slow” 
readers are slow because, somehow, they haven’t had 
the groundwork laid. So the incentive, for them, 
¢ oesn’t exist.) 


HICH brings us to the question of how 
to select books that will—along with 
the interested, active reading role that 
you, as a parent, play—provide this 
incentive. 

The basic thing to remember, I think, is this: 
children like stories with plot—stories in which some- 
thing happens. It needn’t be “plot” in the adult 
sense; something simple, like The Little Engine that 
Could, has plot just as surely as does Macbeth. “I 
think I can, I think I can, I think I can. [What a prob- 
lem! What suspense! Will the train get over the moun- 
tain?] I thought I could, I thought I could, I thought 
I could! [What a happy ending—and what a simple, 
pleasing plot!]”’ 

Plot, in the sense in which I’m using the word, 
may consist simply of an element of surprise. Things 
are moving along smoothly and then—suddenly—some- 
thing exciting happens. Take the limericks of Edward 
Lear, for example. They’re nonsensical, but they 
are full of grand surprises and, hence, plot: 


There was an old man with a beard, 

Who said, ‘It is just as I feared— 

Two owls and a hen, four larks and a wren, 
Have all built their nests in my beard.” 


The Mother Goose rhymes are full of plot, too. 
Some have a kind of archetypal plot, while some spring 
from some long-forgotten political situation. It is the 
former quality which forms the real atmosphere of 
Mother Goose: 


I had a little nut-tree, nothing would it bear 

But a silver nutmeg and a golden pear; 

The king of Spain’s daughter came to visit me, 
And all because of my little nut-tree. 

I skipped over water, I danced over sea, 

And all the birds in the air couldn’t catch me. 


The nice thing about Mother Goose, of course, is that 
Continued on page 29 


The author, Dr. Miller, is assistant professor of English at Johns Hopkins. 
His article is adapted from a tape-recorded interview. The photographs 
are by Alan J. Bearden. The young reader is Miss Chesley Stone, age ten. 








WHAT 
IS 


A PICTURE? 


An experimental lecture-in-pictures by GEORGE BOAS 


I": a funny thing about pictures.:They are the 
oldest form of art on record and yet we know the 
least about them. 

If you go to the prehistoric caves in France and Spain, 
you will see pictures on the walls which were painted 
about twenty-five thousand years ago. No one really 
knows why they were painted, for they are in the inner- 
most recesses of the caves where no one could see them 
except by torchlight. And yet they were painted with 
the most extraordinary skill and vivacity as if they 
were meant to be seen and admired. 

But for that matter who knows why people paint 
pictures today? If it is to represent things, the camera 
could do a better job. If it is to express what are popu- 
larly known as deep thoughts, then an essay would do 
at least as well. 

I have collected twelve different definitions of art, 
all of which are partly true and none of which is wholly 
true. What I should like to do now is to explore the 
field in some detail, to look at a few pictures (but 
look at them carefully), and see whether or not we can 
make some sense out of one of the greatest human 
riddles. 


— the best definition of a picture is one given 
by a famous French painter, Maurice Denis. He simply 
said that a painting is a flat surface divided up into 
colored areas. This is indisputable. 

Look at this Gaugin. » 

The surface, of course, is not flat in the geometrical 
sense. (Some painters have been known to lay on their 
paint so thickly that it almost produced a bas-relief.) 
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But we need not fuss over the niceties of the situation; 
we can call the surface flat. What Denis was emphasiz- 
ing was an element which is undeniably present in all 
paintings like this Gaugin: the element of design. 

No painting is just a jumble of colored shapes. Each 





are: has a definite spatial relation to each other and 
to the whole as well. The most easily understood kind 
of <iesign is that in which the arrangement is kept two- 
diniensional, so that the eye is not tempted to go back 
int) space as it would in a landscape where roads 
and rivers and avenues of trees are supposed to move 
toward the back of the scene being depicted. 

‘That is why it is well to begin with such a painting 
as this one by Mondrian, a Dutch painter whose in- 
fluence on architecture has been considerable: 





An architect deals, of course, in three dimensions; he 
has to. But the facades of his buildings are usually 
cut up by windows and running courses of brick or stone 
or wood. And if one simply looks at the front of a 
building, especially a modern building, one will see 
something similar to this painting. One will also see 
something similar in linoleum and tile floor coverings. 

This painting by Mondrian, which he himself called 
simply Composition V, is not quite so simple as it looks. 
It looks at first sight as if it were oblong, whereas 
if you look closely you see it is really square. The 
inner square is exactly three-fourths of the size of the 
whole canvas, and the measurements of other areas are 
similarly precise. No two of the areas are equal. 

Now no one is going to take a ruler and measure the 
areas in a canvas. That would be absurd. But the subtle 
differences which Mondrian has introduced into his de- 
sign are precisely what give it life and tantalize the 
eye as the eye wanders about the picture. It is they 
which give the composition what we school-teachers call 
rhythm. And if we submit to it, instead of resisting it, 
the composition turns into something like visual music. 

As for the heavy black lines, Mondrian himself 
thought of them as springs nailed down at their ends 
and ready to spring back if released. 

But what is this a picture of? The answer is, nothing. 
But can we take pleasure in surfaces which are merely 
chopped up in this way, a balanced series of propor- 
tions—pure geometry? Well, we do so all the time. 


Every year judges measure the proportions of a bevy of 
Venuses from all over the world, and it takes no tape 
measure to see that the Venus de Milo is better pro- 
portioned than the fat lady in the Ringling Brothers’ 
circus. 


\ E look at houses and object to the height of their 
roofs, or we say they are too squat or too skinny, that 
their scale is wrong—though we may not be able to say 
why. 

We enter a room and see at once, without doing any 
measuring, that the furniture is out of scale—too big 
or too small: 


Adverbs such as “‘too”’ indicate a feeling on our part, 
simply a feeling, and like every human feeling it varies 
among various people. It is like salt and pepper: 
everyone knows how much is enough and how much is 
too much, but no one can give the exact measurements. 

On the opposite end of the spectrum we come upon 
paintings sometimes found in such rooms, which cer- 
tainly are of something; and we need have no doubts of 
what they are. Take, for example, the charming 
domestic scene that is behind me in the picture above. 
It was painted by Marguerite Gerard, who was born in 
1761. (Mme. Gerard has never been considered a world- 
beater among painters, but she had a real gift.) There 
must be thousands of paintings like this, which are 
simply pictures of everyday domestic life. Indeed, 
story-pictures are the stock in trade of traditional 
artists and, whether the story is banal or new, people 
have always enjoyed looking at them. Nowadays the 
covers painted for the Saturday Evening Post by Nor- 
man Rockwell are our best examples of this sort of 
picture. They may have humor; they may be austerely 
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WHAT IS A PICTURE? Continued 


realistic; they may simply present something and 

leave it to us to let our imaginations roam over the 

scene within the frame and get out of it what we will. 

But though we say that Mme. 

Gerard’s painting is at the op- 

posite end of the spectrum from 

Mondrian’s, the same principles 

of design that were in Composi- 

tion V are here, too. This, how- 

ever, is a design composed of 

triangles and oblique lines. There 

is not a horizontal within the 

frame. One triangle is bounded 

on our right by a line which runs 

from the mother’s head through 

her shoulder, across the drapery on the chair, and 

through the cat; and on our left from the mother’s 

Psyche knot through the baby’s head and across the 

table. Another triangle does similar things beginning 

at the wetnurse’s head and running across the drapery 

on the table to the mother’s knee, and down to a point 

of her dress on the floor, while on the left it runs from 

the head down the nurse’s sloping back. Then there are 

a lot of little triangles which echo, so to speak, the 

big ones: triangles formed by the mother’s knee and her 

elbow; that running between her Psyche knot, the 

baby’s bonnet, and his chubby elbow, framing their 

two faces. We cannot go into all the details of this de- 

sign, but I will add one more note: the verticals, such as 

the table legs, the chair legs, the side of an arch in the 

middle ground, are all at unequal distances from the 
frame, just as they were in Mondrian’s painting. 

Consequently—and I mean consequently—this paint- 
ing is not just a flat area divided into colored surfaces; 
it is also a complex of triangles and suggested vertical 
oblongs. 

Now it is amusing to observe that it is even more than 
that. The artist didn’t call this picture Portrait of Mme. 
X or Mother and Child or Interior. She called it Mother- 
hood. It is therefore not supposed to be a portrait of 
any particular woman, but of an idea. It is a comment 
on something; an interpretation of something. 

Let’s not be cynical and say anything about the wet- 
nurse’s presence. And we can also omit any cracks 
about the little sphinxes which hold up the table on 
which the wetnurse is leaning. Nor need we read too 
much into the cat with arched back and ask why the 
mother is dressed for a party. The artist gives us no 
clue to the significance of such details—assuming that 
they have some significance. All we can say is that the 
meaning of the picture is ambiguous. But sometimes 
artists can so heighten our emotions that meaning is 
obvious and presents no puzzle whatsoever. 
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Oz of the greatest artists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was Honoré Daumier, best known for his 
caricatures, of which he drew over three thousand. 
Let us study Daumier in relation to our question, What 
is a picture? 

Daumier’s greatness consisted in being a cultural 
force so powerful that he did more than any other one 
painter to change people’s minds about their civiliza- 
tion. He ridiculed the classical tragedy, the classical 
idea of the nude body, constitutional monarchy, 
aesthetic snobs, and all pretentious people, and he 
evoked constant sympathy for the underdog. 

One of his favorite targets was the lawyer. 


No one looking at his Stairway of the Palais de Jus- 
tice would fail to know what Daumier was representing. 
The lawyer descending the stairs is as recognizable as 
the lawyer mounting the stairs. There is none of the 
illusionistic rendering of cloths and stone; we are al- 
lowed to supply such matters for ourselves. The figures 
have obviously been simplified. Daumier has grasped 
the significant gesture: the gesture of pride and pom- 
posity, the gesture of sneering contempt in the as- 
cending lawyer, the rush of supplicants on the landing 
above. 
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ce. 


‘L:.e very lack of detail takes on an emotional force: 
just ‘ce is cold and unadorned. Once more we have repre- 
senixlion, but unlike Mme. Gerard’s, this is representa- 
tion plus significance. The figures are beginning to 
turn into symbols. And the symbols here are not am- 
biguous at all. Our own lawyers do not wear such robes 
as these, but we need not be historians of costume to 
realize how self-satisfied this man is in his solitary 
descent. 

How does Daumier get this effect? First, by almost 
puritanical simplification. He is like a choreographer 
who wants to put certain emo- 
tions into a dance. He has first to 
ask what attitudes of the body 
express most adequately the emo- 
tions of joy, anger, pride, deceit- 
fulness, and so on—and then 
emphasize them. It is only 
through bodily attitudes that we 
can read people’s character, for 
only too frequently their words 
are deceptive. The way the words are said—the look in 
the eyes, the use of the hands and feet, the pose of the 
head, leaning. to one side or stiff in the air or thrown a 
bit backward or bowed forward—is the thing that 
counts for the ballet choreographer. But a painter has 
to catch his man in a moment. He has to freeze him 
in an attitude. 

Daumier was unexcelled in catching a man at this 
critical moment. 

But (there is always a but) there is a lot more to it 
than that. And once again we return to Mondrian, his 
lines and areas. 

From the point of view of design, the Daumier paint- 
ing is a single triangle which mounts to the lawyer’s 
forehead and in reverse mounts upward like an inverted 
V from his left toe to the two upper corners of the 
frame. The interplay between the two V’s is echoed 
throughout the painting. Even the face is modeled on 
that pattern: the lifted eyebrows against the downward 
glance of the eyes, the downward-pointing nose against 
the upward movement of the mouth, the chin pointing 
down and the cap pointing up. These triangles have not 
been abstracted from the scene by Daumier. Neverthe- 
less they are there, and it is they that give a dynamic 
impulse to the illustration. 

If one were to describe this painting, one would have 


The author, Dr. Boas, 
is professor of the history of philosophy 
at Johns Hopkins 
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PAINTINGS FROM THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF AR? 


to call it a complex of design, representation, and in- 
terpretation, and not any one of these alone. 


N ow sometimes artists move farther than Daumier 
did towards symbolism. 

My generation was probably one of the last to grow 
up on Pilgrim’s Progress. But every generation has 
been brought up on Aesop’s fables or the fables of 
La Fontaine. Whether we are aware of their origin or 
not, we all know such phrases as “‘sour grapes,”’ “dog in 
the manger,” “wolf in sheep’s clothing.” It would be 
nice to know why we have to indulge in such phrases; 
why, in short, allegories are more powerful than literal 
statements. But we don’t. 

As one grows older one becomes a bit weary of the 
after-dinner speaker who cannot talk without bringing 
in what he thinks is a funny story. The story is sup- 
posed to bring out a point—or at any rate the speaker 
thinks it does. 

Pictures are sometimes as allegorical as_ stories. 
And though some of us may dislike allegory, we cannot 
deny its prevalence in the history of painting. 

Look at this picture by the American painter, 
Elihu Vedder: 


Before revealing its title to those who may not be 
familiar with it, let’s take a look at what it is literally. 
There is a young, wide-eyed girl in the middle, a 
bearded old man on the left, and a winged female figure 
on the right, wearing a halo. Is this then a portrait 
of a girl with her aged father and the soul of her dead 
mother? Is it simply an arrangement of three heads? 
Wings usually mean angels and haloes usually mean 
saints, and, of course, some angels, like St. Michael, 
are also saints. But angels are never female, at least 
in orthodox iconography; so the winged and haloed 

Continued on page 30 
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THE STORY BEHIND 
‘WHAT IS A PICTURE? 


geet BOAS’s lecture, ““What Is a Picture?”’, is 
part of an ambitious experiment. The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education has given the Johns Hop- 


kins University a twenty-five-thousand-dollar grant to 
explore the possibilities of presenting, to a wider audi- 
ence than would ever be reached in the classroom, uni- 
versity lectures on film. “What Is a Picture?” is the 
first of two movies to be produced as a result. 

To call it merely a lecture on film, however, would 
be to understate the aim of the project. ‘Lecture’ 
implies, to many people, a dry-as-dust speech, and the 
film is anything but that. Each movie will employ a 


ALAN J. BEARDEN 


wide variety of techniques of the motion-picture me- 
dium in order to present its subject in the most effective 
possible manner. In ‘‘What Is a Picture?’’, for instance, 
there are ballet dancers (to illustrate Dr. Boas’s point 
that the painter’s job, somewhat like a choreographer’s, 
is to translate human attitudes and emotions into word- 
less, visually understandable forms), animations (to il- 
lustrate such concepts as Mondrian’s thinking of the 
black lines in his paintings as stretched-taut springs), 
detailed, closeup examinations of original paintings by 
the masters. The whole film, made at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, is in color. 

Producing the films is Lynn Poole, director of public 
relations at Johns Hopkins; directing them is Leo Geier, 
Mr. Poole’s associate on the Hopkins staff. Milner 
Productions of Baltimore is filming them, and Robert 
Fenwick, a former University staff member, is animator. 





Public 
Health 


In 
Latm 
Ameriea_lil 


MANY HOPKINS ALUMNI ARE 
IN FIGHT AGAINST DISEASE 


Photographs by WERNER WOLFF 


W™ the improvement of health standards ranking 
as one of the most challenging problems in 
Latin America, it is perhaps not surprising that gradu- 
ates of the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public 
Health should be frequently encountered by travelers 
in that part of the Western Hemisphere. On a recent 
trip through several Latin American countries, Werner 
Wolff photographed a number of them (see also last 
month’s issue). 

Frederick J. Vintinner (right), who received his 
master’s degree in public health at Johns Hopkins in 
1948 and his doctorate of science in hygiene in 1950, 
is one of the busiest. Coming from Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, he is enthusiastic about health work, particularly 
in jungles. He has been in Peru with his wife and ten- 
year-old child since 1952, heading the second largest 
health mission (after Brazil) in Latin America. He has 
twenty-seven projects ranging from operating hos- 
pitals, health centers, and medical posts, to conducting 
campaigns in preventive medicine and improving 
dietary habits and local foods. (High-altitude people, 
especially, do not have balanced fare.) The problems 
are immense. Parasitosis and tuberculosis, he says, are 
the biggest; three per cent of the population have 
active Ts. And infant mortality is high: between fifteen 
and twenty per cent die before reaching one year of age. 


Frederick J. Vintinner in his office in Lima, Peru. 
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Dr. Jorge Sarmiento, M.P.H. ’54, is now 
in charge of the tuberculosis control 
program at the Rimac Health Center. 
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Abdon Guidette, m.a. ’51 (School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies), does 
business management, administration. 


PUBLIC HEALTH MEN 
Continued 


IN PERU 


Dr. Fernando Campos Mairtua, M.P.H. 
51, is in charge of maternal care at 
Rimac Health Center. Daily he exam- 
ines thirty-five to forty women, like this 
Indian mother with a baby on her back. 


Dr. Alfredo Lynch, m.p.H. ’45, heads 
the division of hygiene and health edu- 
cation in Peru’s Ministry of Public 
Health. In the photograph, he stands 
before the Ministry building in Lima. 


Dr. Oswaldo da Silva, M.p.u. ’45 (far 
right), is Zone Four representative of 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, with 
headquarters in Lima covering Bolivia, 
Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela. 


Dr. Alberto Valderrama, who did spe- 
cial studies in malaria at Hopkins, is 
now at work in malaria control program. 








Y Dr. Guillermo Kaelin, m.p.H. ’53, is 
standing before the enormous new Lima 
hospital of which he has been director. 


Dr. Oscar Tellez Sarzola, ’42, is a stat- 
istician in the Public Health Ministry, 
with his headquarters in the capital. 








Dr. Juan Allwood Paredes, M.P.H. ’43, 
here shown in the patio of the public 
health building in San Salvador, is EI 
Salvador’s director general of health. 
He considers his country’s principal 
health problem to be malnutrition, the 
underlying cause, he says, of others. 
Due to the density of population in El 
Salvador, violent deaths are numerous. 


IN 
SALVADOR 


Dr. Alberto Aguilar Rivas, M.p.H. ’44, 
is director of local health services. He 
is in charge of forty health units in 
El Salvador, on the map behind him. 
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PU:sLIC HEALTH MEN 
Coriiinued 


Dr. José R. Martines, m.p.n. ’53, directs 
the division of tuberculosis. He is in 
charge of six TB centers and ten clinics, 
sanatoria, and a TB hospital. Two per 
cent of the population have ts. Now 
over « hundred thousand are x-rayed. 


Dr. Joaquin G. Santos (right, below). 
M.P.H. ’51, is director of area health 
demonstration center in Quezaltepeque. 
The area has seven health centers in 
one thousand square kilometers. He 
works with Dr. Hector A. Coll, m.p.u. 
43 (left). Theirs is a joint project be- 
tween the government and the World 
Health Organization; they travel by 
jeep around the area, which is rural. 

















DIAGNOSIS—V 


One of a series 


EXAMINING THE EYE 
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HE eye is one of the smaller organs of the human body—less than an inch wide 
in an adult. But the understanding and care of it have given rise to one of 


medicine’s most highly-developed branches, the science of ophthalmology. 

The eye, technically speaking, does not “see.” It is simply the receiver of light 
impulses, which it transmits to the optic nerve system. The inside pressures are 
finely regulated, in order to maintain the eye’s shape and still permit the entry of 


nutritive blood. 

Within its small, not-quite-spherical shape, the eye has many parts, which must 
operate in extremely delicate coordination. Its outer layer, except at the front, 
is the sclera, a tough white fiber that protects 
a blood-vessel layer and the retina, which is 
light-sensitive and functions like a photographic 
film. At the front of the eyeball the sclera is re- 
placed by the cornea, a clear, transparent coat- 
ing; behind it is the anterior chamber, filled with 
a watery liquid called the aqueous, which lubri- 
cates the eye. Behind that is the iris, a colored 
muscle that expands and contracts around an 
opening called the pupil and thus regulates the 
amount of light that enters the eye. (Except in 
albinos, the color of the eye has no effect on one’s 
vision.) The lens, held in place by fibers called zonules, is a transparent crystalline 
structure which focuses light rays on the retina. The eyeball cavity is filled with 
vitreous, a clear, gelatinous globule held together by fibrous traction. At the center 
of the retinal wall is the macula, the point of most acute vision. A little to its side 
is the optic nerve-head, the point from which impulses are transmitted to the brain. 


Optic Nerve /g 


The indirect ophthalmoscope casts intense light into the back of the eye so that detail may be seen through cloudy lenses. 
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EYE EXAMINATION 
Con tinued 


Visual acuity tests evaluate the ability 
to see at various distances. The Snellen 
chart (top left) is designed to compare 
what the patient can see at twenty feet 
with average perception at that distance. 


External examination with a hand light tests 
the muscular coordination of the eyes and 
affords a chance to look for external signs 
of disease. Extra-ocular faults like squints 
and cross-eyes can usually: be corrected. 


Visual Acuity Tests 


A" every medical diagnosis, the first step in the eye examination is taking the 

patient’s “history.’’ From what the patient tells him, the doctor is often able 
to decide what specific tests he must make. Then, several subjective tests—relying 
on the patient’s own codperation and judgment—follow. 

Among them are the “‘visual acuity tests,’”’ to determine how well the patient sees 
forms, light, and color. The results of these tests may suggest or exclude certain 
specific disorders of the eye. With another test, “refraction,” the doctor can deter- 
mine whether or not poor vision is caused by improper focusing of light rays upon 
the retina—and, if so, what corrective lenses should be used. While wearing glasses 
will correct errors in refraction, it cannot cure them. Muscular disorders may some- 
times be corrected by glasses. 


To see if light rays are focusing directly 
on the retina, necessary for a clear image, 
the refraction of light rays as they pass 
through the eye is tested by comparing the 
corrective effects of a variety of lenses. 
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EY!) EXAMINATION — Continued 


To get a high magnification of the back of the eye, the 
direct ophthalmoscope is used to study the vitreous, fun- 
dus, optic nerve, and retina. Ophthalmoscopy is impor- 
tant not only in diagnosis of the eye but also to find evi- 
dences of such diseases as diabetes, arteriosclerosis, 
and multiple sclerosis. The retinal blood vessels are 
the only ones in the body which can be directly observed. 


The slit-lamp microscope (above) shines a slit beam of light 
into the anterior portions of the eye in such a way as to 
give an optical section similar to a microscope slide. It 
is used to study the cornea, anterior chamber, iris, lens, 
and vitreous for the cloudiness indicative of cataracts, 
cataract changes, corneal scars caused by infection and in- 
jury, vitreous degeneration, and congenital malformations. 
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EYE EXAMINATION 


Continued 


If there is high intra-ocular pressure, a 


gonioscope is used to see why the outflow 
of aqueous from the angle of the anterior 
chamber into the canal of Schlemm is being 
obstructed. A contact lens is on the eye. 
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The most practical way to determine in- A continuous four-minute record of in- 
tra-ocular tension is to place a tonometer tra-ocular tension can be obtained by use 
on the cornea and measure the extent of of the electronic tonometer, from which 
the corneal indentation that is caused by the rate of circulation and facility of 
pressure from the scale’s weighted plunger. outflow of fluids in the eye are computed. 


wo per cent of the U. S. population over forty years of age, doctors estimate, 
suffer from glaucoma, a disease in which pressure within the eye increases and 
the entry of nourishment into it is blocked. This may bring about atrophy of the 


optic nerve and, eventually, blindness. 

Because of the nature of glaucoma, recent research has centered upon under- 
standing and treating it. (Glaucoma can produce dangerous changes in a person’s 
eye without any warning symptoms.) Doctors do know that aqueous is constantly 
pouring into the eye and in glaucoma it has difficulty draining out, and that this is 
the immediate cause of increased tension. The amount of aqueous inflow and the 
ease of outflow can be measured by tonography, a test in which a tonometer is placed 
on the cornea for several minutes and pressure changes in the eye are measured. 
With the gonioscope doctors can examine the outflow plumbing at the junction of 


the cornea and iris. 





EYE EXAMINATION 
Continued 


Visual Field Exams 


TY find the outside limits of a patient’s field of vision—and to locate island-like 
blind spots within the field of vision—‘‘visual field examinations” are given, 

Poor vision may result from many disorders, but in older people it is usually 
caused by degeneration of the retina or by cataracts. Cataracts are chemical changes 
in the lens which make portions of it opaque. Roughly ninety per cent of all people 
over sixty have some degree of opacity in their lenses, but in most it is in the pe 
riphery and does not impair vision. Cataracts are easily diagnosed with the ophthal- 
moscope or slit lamp and, with surgery, can be safely removed as soon as normal 
vision is impaired. 


Ophthalmologists hope that a method will soon be found to prevent the aging and 


clouding of the lens, and that the degenerative processes of the retina—such as senile 


macular degeneration—can be prevented, also. 


To trace the maximum limits of sight 
within the peripheral visual field, the pa 
tient, eye focused on a central dot, tells 
when he can first see a light move inward 
from the perimeter of a 180-degree sphere, 


To locate and measure blind spots withia 
the central visual field (seen by the center 
of the retina), the patient focuses on & 
central dot and traces the movement @ 
another white dot held by the examineh 
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Lauretta Bender, Fac. ’29-’30 (psy- 
chiatry): Psychopathology of Children 
with Organic Brain Disorders (Thomas, 
$5.50). 

Frederick S. Brackett, pPH.p. 722 
(physics), editor: The Present State of 
Physics (American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, $6.75). 

Terrell L. Hill, fac. ’50-’51 (chem- 
istry): Statistical Mechanics, Principles 
and Selected Applications (McGraw-Hill, 
$9). 

Victor A. McKusick, m.p. 46, house 
staff ’°46-’48, ’50-’52 (medicine), assist- 
ant professor of medicine: Heritable 
Disorders of Connective Tissue (Mosby, 
$7.50). 

George Richards Minot, fac. 14-’15 
(medicine): The Inquisitive Physician: 
The Life and Times of George Richards 
Minot by Francis Rackemann (Harvard, 
$5). 

William Kelso Morrill, B.a. ’25, M.a. 
27, PH.D. ’29, associate professor of 
mathematics: Calculus (Van Nostrand, 
$6). 

Sidney Offit, B.a. 50, editor: The Best 
of Baseball (Putnam, $2.95). 

Alexander Alan Steinbach, B.A. 717: 
Bitter Sweet (privately printed, $2.50). 

Glen Levin Swiggett, c. ’89-’90, 
92-’93 (German): The Divine Comedy of 
Dante Alighieri (University of the South, 
$7.50). 





A CORRECTION 


The note in this magazine last month 
on Harold Jantz, recently appointed 
professor of German at Johns Hopkins, 
was incorrect. Professor Jantz, who 
received his degrees at Oberlin and the 
University of Wisconsin, has been 
assistant professor at Antioch College, 
Clark University, and Princeton Uni- 
versity ; associate professor at Princeton; 
and professor of German at North- 
western University from 1947 to 1956. 
He has held guest professorships at the 
University of Hamburg and the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. The Johns Hopkins 
Magazine regrets last month’s error. 
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Hopkins 


THE ALUMNI 


The late Charles R. Bardeen, m.p. 
97, fac. ’97-’04 (anatomy), has been 
honored at the University of Wisconsin 
where a six-story laboratory for work in 
anatomy and physiological chemistry 
has been named the Bardeen Medical 
Laboratories. He was appointed first 
dean of the University of Wisconsin 
Medical School and served in that 
capacity until his death in 1935. 

The late Murray S. Danforth, m.p. 
05, has had a scholarship fund named 
in his honor at Bowdoin College. 

Hermann I. Schlesinger, fac. ’06-’07 
(physiological chemistry), has been 
awarded the Alfred- Stock memorial 
prize by the Society of German Chemists 
in Hamburg. He received the award for 
his work on boron compounds. 

I. Whittington Gorham, m.p. ’10, 
house staff ’10-’11 (medicine), has be- 
come director emeritus of the Public 
Health Research Institute of the City 
of New York. 

Ernest W. Goodpasture, m.p. 712, fac. 
and house staff ’13-’15 (pathology), has 
been elected an alumni trustee of 
Vanderbilt University. 

Max G. Paulus, B.a. 712, PH.D. 715 
(chemistry), has retired as vice president 
in charge of manufacturing at the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana. 

A. Ashley Weech, B.A. 717, M.p. ’21, 
house staff ’21-’24 (pediatrics), fac. 
22-28 (pediatrics and medicine), has 
been presented the 1956 Borden award 
by the American Academy of Pediatrics. 
He is professor of pediatrics at the 
University of Cincinnati College of 
Medicine. 

Wilder G. Penfield, m.p. ’18, director 
of the Montreal Neurological Institute, 
has been awarded an honorary doctorate 
of laws by St. Lawrence University. 

E. Jefferson Browder, M.p. 720, pro- 
fessor and chairman of neurosurgery at 
the State University of New York 
College of Medicine, has been honored 
by the presentation of his portrait to the 
college and the Kings County Hospital 
in New York. 

H. Houston Merritt, m.p. ’26, has 
been elected president of the American 
Neurological Association. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


COURTESY GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


Willard S. Paul 


General Paul, Bs. ’24, fac. ’21-’24 
(military science and tactics), has as- 
sumed the presidency of Gettysburg 
College. He has been chairman of the 
commission for planning, national cen- 
sorship, Office of Defense Mobilization. 





Harry Bernard Friedgood, m.p. ’28, 
has been appointed medical director and 
director of postgraduate medical educa- 
tion at Wheeling (W. Va.) Hospital. 

Oliver R. McCoy, sc.p. ’80 (hygiene), 
has been appointed associate director of 
the China Medical Board of New York. 

John H. Schwatka, m.Ep. ’31, Gc. ’31- 
’33 (education), has retired as principal 
of Southern High School in Baltimore. 

Thomas McPherson Brown, m.p. ’33, 
house staff ’33-’37, ’39-’40, fac. ’34—’46 
(medicine), has been chosen as the first 
professor to occupy the Eugene Meyer 
chair of medicine at George Washington 
University School of Medicine. 

John H. Dingle, sc.p. ’33 (hygiene), 
has been appointed to a special com- 
mittee to recommend a plan of dis- 
tribution of the $90 million Ford Foun- 
dation appropriation to the nation’s 
privately supported medical schools. 

George F. Papenfuss, pu.p. ’33 
(botany), Johnston Scholar ’34—’35, has 
been elected president of the Phycologi- 
cal Society of America. 

Ralph C. Benson, m.p. ’36, house 
staff °36-’37 (gynecology), has been 
appointed professor and head of the 
department of obstetrics and gynecology 
at the University of Oregon Medical 
School. He is the department’s first 
full-time head. 
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Bocks For A 
Chi'd’s Christmas 


Continued from page 6 





—— 


childre:: can remember the poems readily, 
reciting them at will. They develop a 
sense 0: rhythm that prepares them to 
read poetry later on. In fact, Mother 
Goose is the best kind of poetry for 
children, because it is not poetry in an 
obvious way. Yet some Mother Goose 
rhymes—“Sing a Song of Sixpence,” for 
example—have a highly complicated 
rhythmic structure, based on an ancient 
pre-iambic form of meter. It is a stressed 
rhythm with varying numbers of syllables 
between the accents. In this, by the way, 
it’s a lot like Beowulf: 


Sing’ a song of six’pence, 
A pock’et full of rye’; 
Four and twenty black’birds, 

Baked’ in a pie’. 


7 perform a basic function for 
children. They are a means of growing up. 
In many children’s stories someone 
starts out as a child does: outside the 
world, not knowing who he is or what 
he’s going to turn out to be. He goes 
through an “initiation” experience, in 
which he learns about the world and 
about himself. An ugly duckling turns 
into a swan; a man finds he can survive 
alone on a desert island. 

Children’s stories come in many forms 
—animal stories, fantasies, nonsense, ad- 
venture, poetry—and many are a mix- 
ture of forms. A well-rounded diet, with 
all types of story represented, is a good 
thing to provide. 

Animal stories are often appealing to 
children because, quite frequently, the 
animals have less savoir faire than the 
children and get into marvelously com- 
plicated messes. In the Pooh stories, A. A. 
Milne gives Christopher Robin both the 
attitudes of a child and the authority of a 
parent to whom the animals come for 
guidance, comfort, and help. The young 
reader immediately identifies himself 
with Christopher Robin and is able to 
feel satisfyingly superior to the animals. 

Milne was a master of the youthful 
outlook, and children love stories written 
from their own point of view. 


THE 


James James 

Morrison Morrison 

Weatherby George Dupree 

Took great 

Care of his mother 

Though he was only three. 

James James 

Said to his mother, 

“Mother,” he said, said he, 

“You must never go down to the end of | 
the town if you don’t go down with me.” 





In Pogo (the one comic I heartily | 
recommend), the animals are often 
caught up in a complicated masquerade | 
of false appearances which the child can 
both share and see through. Pogo 
brilliantly exploits the basic source of 
comedy: a discrepancy between reality 
and somebody’s hilariously mistaken | 
interpretation of it. 


i HESE works border on fantasy and 
nonsense, which, in its purest state, we 
must seek from Edward Lear: 


On top of the Crumpetty Tree 
The Quangle Wangle sat, 
But his face you could not see, 
On account of his beaver hat. 
For his hat was a hundred and two feet 
wide, 
With ribbons and bibbons on every side, 
And bells, and buttons, and loops, and 
lace, 
So that nobody ever could see the face 
Of the Quangle Wangle Quee. 


and from Lewis Carroll: 


’Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


Reacting against the over-solemn atti- 
tude toward children that was prevalent 
in the early nineteenth century—“a state 
which resembles a lantern without any 
light in it”—these men were concerned, 
says Walter de la Mare, “with the joys of 
a new world, not with the follies of an 
old.” 

For Edward Lear, nonsense was “the 
safety-valve of his consciousness .... It 
became a world in itself specially created 
by him as a refuge from the trials and 
irritations of life.” In Lewis Carroll, on 
the other hand—at least in the Alice 
stories—the fantasy is not nonsense at 
all, but a social critique something like 
Gilliver’s Travels. From Alice’s perspec- 
tive, the characters represent adult types, 
most of them foolish, caught up in the 
complexities of social conventions whose 
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female may not be an angel, after all. At 
this point we turn to the title. 

It runs, The Soul Between Doubt and 
Faith. 

We’ve been tricked. These are not 
people at all, but abstractions. If you 
now ask why the Soul is female, the only 
answer is that the word for soul in Greek 
and Latin was feminine. Maybe, also, 
Vedder thought that a person’s soul 
represented the feminine side of his 
nature and his body the masculine. 

Doubt is the old man on the left. Stu- 
dents of iconography will recognize him 
as the standardized philosopher. We 
philosophers are all supposed to be old 
and to wear beards. The philosophical 
face has become a sort of hieroglyph. And 
for Vedder the outstanding characteristic 
of philosophy was doubt. (He apparently 
had never gone any farther than 
Descartes, for there are as many flat- 
footed authoritarians in philosophy as 
anywhere else.) 

Doubt is old; he is philosophical; he 
lurks in the shadows behind the head of 
the Soul, who gazes outward with candid 
eyes. Faith, however, is a winged figure, 
the wings being provided not to show 
that she is angelic but to show that she 
can fly. She has a halo not because she is 
a saint, but because she dwells among 
saintly things. On the one hand—and 
note that this is on the left, the sinister, 
side—is Doubt. On the other is Faith, 
and the Soul is midway between them. 
One of Faith’s wings protects her from 
behind, shields her from the whisperings 
of philosophy. “Do not all charms fly at 
the mere touch of cold Philosophy?” said 
Keats, adding that “Philosophy will clip 
an angel’s wings.” Well, this angel will 
not have her wings clipped; that is sure. 
For if Vedder had had any doubts about 
the value of Faith in comparison with 
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that of Doubt, he would never have rep- 
resented Doubt as this weary old gray- 
beard. 

Once again we must point out that this 
picture is composite. It has an obvious 
design which anyone can see for himself: 
three circles on two planes. It is a literal 
representation of human heads. It plays 
upon the human features to heighten a 
symbolic meaning. And it is, as a whole, 
an allegory. If one of these is changed, the 
whole is changed. But this increasing 
complexity is almost inevitable. 

Look at this portrait of Leo Stein by 
Picasso: 


Does one have to have known Leo 
Stein to see what kind of man he was? 
Picasso, by giving him a certain attitude, 
has at least intimated to us the meaning 
of this thinker’s face, a meaning which 
each of us will interpret for himself. 








HE last four pictures we have been 

talking about all contain recogniz. 
able physical objects, human beings— 
whether they are supposed to be just 
human beings or abstract qualities. In 
all these cases we have suggested that it 
is the spectator who reads something out 
of these figures, interpreting them— 
wisely or not—as something more than 
they might be imagined to be. 

But now suppose that the artist lim. 
self, looking at the world, sees it not 
merely with his eyes, but with his whole 
mind, his ideas, his emotions, his uncon- 
scious as well as his conscious self; js 
impelled by his fears as well as by his 
objective vision, by his aspirations as 
well as by observation. What then would 
be the result? It would be like the things 
which inhabit the world of our dreams 
and fantasies, where things turn into 
other things right before us, where water 
does not put out fires, where running does 
not get us anywhere, where our outcries 
are stifled and horror is mixed with 
delight. 

We may as well say it flatly: no man 
simply sees visually. Everyone selects, 
out of the millions of things before him, 
what interests him. And what interests 
him is what he wants to see. As the psy- 
chologists would say, we attend to certain 
features of possible experience and ne- 
glect others. How we do this escapes us, 
just as how we remember certain things, 
and why we forget other things, escapes 
us. In recent years, painters have waked 
up to this fact and have begun paintinga 
world of dreams without regard for the 
laws of physics. 

This painting by André Masson is a 
good example of what turns up when this 
is done: 
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You see here three fluid figures, more 
or less 1uman, more or less animal, vege- 
table, :nd mineral. They have no rigidity 
but fl.iv into one another like molten 
lead c: sluggish oil. 

The figure on the right, for instance, 
seems ‘0 be human and yet has a bull’s 
head ith horns. His innards are exposed 
and his feet disappear in the waves be- 
neath |:im. The one in the middle recalls 
a female figure whose head has become an 
open funnel, while the one on the left has 
human feet and legs but arms which ter- 
minate in a sort of dragon’s head. 

As you look at this nightmarish canvas, 
details emerge from the background and 
then sink into it. We both suspect that 
we have finally grasped something firmly 
and then know that we have lost it. Some 
bits are sharply outlined, others quiver 
in repeated silhouettes. The picture is 
called There Is No Finished World—a 
sentence, not the name of an object, a 
person, or an event. In Masson’s own 
words, he is expressing “the precarious- 
ness of human life and the fate of its 
enterprises, always threatened, de- 
stroyed, and recommenced.” 

The real world, as we usually call it— 
though it is no more or less real in one 
sense than any other —is transformed by 
the artist’s fantasy into an emblem 
visually standing for a very complex idea. 
This idea when expressed in words would 
require pages. Expressed in paint, it is 
given to us on a flat surface broken up 
into colored areas. Every element of all 
the other paintings which we have been 
discussing is here, but none of them pre- 
dominates. It is a synthesis of design, 
representation, interpretation, and _ alle- 
gory. 


| HOPE that I have succeeded in show- 
ing you how very complicated pictures 
really are, and that no single formula 
will be adequate to state their richness 
of visual and emotional content. 

There is, happily, no legislature which 
has the power to tell artists what they 
should do, though many critics have 
elected themselves legislature, judiciary, 
and executive in such matters. The 
painter, like al) other artists, has always 
been free to express whatever he has 
wanted to express; and the spectator, un- 
less he wants deliberately to impoverish 
his life, would do better to look hard, to 
study, to interpret what is before him 
than to announce his love or his hate of a 
Picture and consider that criticism. 


Books For A 
Child’s Christmas 


Continued from page 29 





absurdity they cannot see. The Alice 
stories are built on the idea that children 
have an inner wisdom which enables them 
to see through adult frauds. 


B... nonsense and fantasy are not 
sufficient fare. Folk literature, from Paul 
Bunyan all the way back to Greek myth- 
ology as it might be found in such a book 
as Hawthorne’s A Wonder Book for Boys 
and Girls, is fascinating to most children. 
And don’t fail to expose them to Aesop 
and the fairy tales of Grimm, Andersen, 
and even Oscar Wilde. 

There’s a good deal of scary stuff in 
some of these books (as there is, indeed, 
in even more childish works, in which 
mice’s tails are cut off with a carving 
knife and other gruesome operations are 
performed). Should parents steer away 
from them as a result? I’m no psycholo- 
gist, but in most cases I should think not. 
Tact should be used in selecting them 
and reading them, of course; but remem- 
ber that scary stories afford a way of ex- 
pressing and crystallizing the nameless 
fears that all children have—and that it 
is probably better to attach a fear to 
something specific than to be afraid of a 
shapeless monster of nightmare. Many 
modern “classics for children’ editions 
have the frightening or violent passages 
edited out, but except in specific cases 
where a psychologist rules otherwise, I’d 
be inclined to let a child read the unex- 
purgated versions. After all, a watered- 
down classic is often worse than no 
classic at all. 

Stories in the context of modern civili- 
zation are important, too. They give a 
child a sense of friendliness and under- 
standing toward the things around him. 
Books about trains, tugboats, cities, and 
bridges are a useful way of establishing a 
relationship between children and the 
décor of the culture of which they are a 
part. 

And, finally, there are adventure 
stories. Tales like Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn start out in an environ- 
ment something like that which the child 
already knows. Naturally, almost spon- 
taneously, the child identifies himself 
with the heroes. He is Tom Sawyer. He 
is Huck Finn. And when these stories 
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leave “normality” far behind, the adven- 
tures still seem to be happening to him. 

And this, after all, is one essence of 
reading’s value, at all ages. The imagina- 
tion flies high; the mind is liberated from 
its ordinary limitation to the real and 
immediate. No one is hurrying the child; 
no one is providing him with all the 
answers; no one is drawing or acting for 
him every scene, every episode, leaving 
nothing for the child himself to do. Read- 
ing is a two-way job: the author does 
some of the work, but not all. The child 
does the rest. 

And, in the process, the child grows. 
His mind grows, his vision grows. 

When you choose his books this 
Christmas (and I hope I have convinced 
you, if you ever doubted it, that you 
should choose books for Christmas), stay 
a short step ahead of the child. He needs 
the constant challenge of new words, of 
concepts that are a little more complex 
than those he has already mastered. 
Don’t carry this idea too far, of course; 
the attention span of a child is limited, 
and his thoughts wander away from a 
story if it is too long. But bit by bit, if 
you are just a small distance ahead of 
him, the span will lengthen and longer 
stories will be within his grasp. 

Most bookstores will be full of new 
titles this Christmas, sometimes at the 
expense of the old books. Many of the 
newcomers may be splendid; others may 
not. Look at them carefully; especially, 
look farther than the illustrations, which 
may be excellent and disguise a bad 
story. But most important, don’t forget 
the books that have stood the test of 
time, the ones that children have loved 
for generations and which are the begin- 
nings of a full and lasting literary appre- 
ciation. 

You’ll find them at every age level: 
Dickens’s Christmas Carol, Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare; Pinocchio, Hans 
Brinker, Peter Rabbit, Robinson Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, Mother Goose, Ivanhoe, 
the Babar books, Uncle Remus, Swiss 
Family Robinson, A Child’s Garden of 
Verses, The Little Engine that Could, 
Wind in the Willows, Robin Hood, Alice 
in Wonderland. It’s not my purpose here 
to suggest a full, graded book-list; these 
are just samples of the kind of book every 
child should have. 

Personally, I can think of no happier, 
more lasting service to his child that a 
parent could perform this Christmas, 
than providing his child with some of 
them. 





Events At Johns Hopkins 


IN THE PERIOD FROM NOVEMBER 22 TO DECEMBER 31 


HOLIDAYS 


Curistmas—December 25 falls on Tuesday 
this year. The HOMEWOOD SCHOOLS (in- 
cluding Mccoy COLLEGE) will suspend 
classes from Thursday, Dec. 20 through 
Wednesday, Jan. 2. The scHooL or 
MEDICINE and the SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH will recess from Saturday, 
Dec. 22 through Tuesday, Jan 1. The 
SCHOOL OF ADVANCED INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES will recess from noon on Saturday, 
Dec. 15 through Tuesday, Jan. 1. 

Tue Woman’s Cius—The annual Christ- 
mas tea will be held on Sunday, Dec. 16 
(in Levering Hall from 4 to 6 p.m.). 


EXHIBITION 


ARCHITECTURAL Booxs—An exhibition of 
early works on architecture, many pub- 
lished before 1800, from the collection of 
Laurence Hall Fowler, together with 
photographs and drawings of many Fowler- 
designed buildings. (Evergreen House, 
4545 N. Charles St., from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Monday through Friday, currently 
through Friday, Dec. 14.) 


LECTURES & CONFERENCES 


Doume Lectures—George W. Beadle of the 
California Institute of Technology will 
deliver three lectures on “The Nature of 
the Gene”: “In Heredity” on Tuesday, 
Nov. 27; “In Function” on Wednesday, 
Nov. 28; and “In Evolution” on Thursday, 
Nov. 29. (Hurd Hall at 5 p.m.) 

AMERICAN FEDERATION FOR CLINICAL 
Researcu—An all-day meeting of the 
eastern section will be held on Friday, 
Dec. 7 in Hurd Hall, the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 
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ForricgN AFFAIRS CONFERENCE FOR Cor- 


PORATION Executives—The Johns Hop- 
kins School for Advanced International 
Studies and its affiliated Foreign Service 
Educational Foundation will devote their 
second two-day conference of the season 
to “Legislation Affecting U. S. Trade and 
Investment Overseas,” an analysis of 
existing and pending legislation affecting 
the long-term international interests of 
U.S. business. The conferences are off-the- 
record sessions for business executives, 
labor leaders, and government officials on 
matters concerning American business 
operations abroad. (Wednesday and 
Thursday, Dec. 12 and 13, at the Hetel 
Statler in Washington; information and 
reservations from the School of Advanced 
International Studies, 1906 Florida 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; tele- 
phone, ADams 4-2940.) 


University Lecrure—Simon Kuznets, pro- 


fessor of political economy, wi!l speak on 
“National Income: the Measure and Its 
Meaning,” in a lecture that is open to the 
public without charge. (Wednesday, Dec. 
12, at 4:15 p.m. in Shriver Hall.) 


History or ALLERGy—A lecture by Pasteur 


Vallery-Rodot, professor of medicine at 
the University of Paris, sponsored by the 
Johns Hopkins Medical History Club 
(on Monday, Dec. 17 at 5 p.m. in the New 
Auditorium, the Johns Hopkins Hospital). 


MUSIC 


Curistuas Concert—The Johns Hopkins 


Glee Club and Orchestra will be joined by 
the Goucher College Glee Club in a presen- 
tation of the Schubert Mass in A Flat and 
other sacred music appropriate to the 
Christmas season; open to the public 
without charge. (Sunday, Dec. 2, at 8 p.m. 
in Shriver Hall.) 


Curistmas Step-Sinc—The Glee Club, in 


one of the pleasantest and most impressive 
of Johns Hopkins traditions, will sing carols 
under the stars. The University’s Christ- 
mas tree and the tower of Gilman Hall 
will be specially lighted for the occasion. 
Admission free. (Tuesday, Dec. 18, at 
8 p.m. on the steps of Gilman Hall.) 


Curistmas AssEMBLY—Season’s greetings 


from the Glee Club, the Band, and others, 
in a program that is always among the 
year’s most popular; open to the public 
without charge. (Friday, Dec. 14, at 10 
a.m. in Shriver Hall.) 


BattmorE SymMpHony Orcuestra—The 


first of three concerts for members of the 
University community will be presented 
on Sunday, Jan. 20. (At 4 p.m. in Shriver 
Hall. Other concerts are scheduled for 
Sunday, Feb. 17, and Sunday, March 
10; admission charge covering all three 
concerts, $5.) 


VARSITY SPORTS 


Note—No admission fee is charged for 


Johns Hopkins home athletic events, but an 
admission card is required. Persons who wish 


to attend games during the current Unt 
versity year may obtain a card without 
charge by sending a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to the Department of Physical 
Education, the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18, Md. Atumni or THE UNE 
VERSITY should address their requests for 
admission cards to the Alumni Relations 
Office, the Johns Hopkins University, Balt, 
more 18, Md. 


BaskETBALL—The season opens this month 
Johns Hopkins vs. SWARTHMORE on Satur 
day, Dec. 8 (Homewood Gymnasium af 
8:30 p.m.); DICKINSON on Tuesday, De 
11 (Dickinson at 8:30 p.m.); DELAW. 
on Thursday, Dec. 18 (Homewood Gym 
nasium at 8:30 p.m.); FRANKLIN 
MARSHALL on Saturday, Dec. 15 (Hom 
wood Gymnasium at 8:45 p.m.). 

Fencinc—The season begins on Saturday 
Dec. 15 with a match between Johng 
Hopkins and Lehigh (at Lehigh, 2:89) 
p.m.). No others are scheduled until aft 
the Christmas recess. 

Wrestiinc—The sole engagement in Dece 
ber is the season’s opener between Joh 
Hopkins and Western Maryland 
Friday, Dec. 14 (Homewood Gymnasit 
at 8 p.m.). 


TELEVISION 


Jouns Hopkins Fite 7—A new television 
program, dealing with all areas of the art 
and sciences, made its bow in Novembel 
and may now be seen regularly in citi 
across the country. (Sundays at 3:30 pa 
Eastern Standard Time, from waam 3 
Baltimore over the American Broadcasti 
Company network.) 


ALUMNI MEETINGS 


History Atumni—A Johns Hopkins hour 
planned in conjunction with the meeti 
of the American Historical Society duri 
the Christmas holidays. ; 

Mopern Lanauaces Atumni—A Jol 
Hopkins hour is planned in conjuncti 
with the meeting of the Modern Lang 
Association during the Christmas holida 

MEDICAL AND SurGiIcaL AssociATION— 
biennial meeting, for which plans are 
ready well under way, will be held 
Friday and Saturday, March 1 and 2,1 
Baltimore. 


DRAMA 


Heppa GaBLeR—The Johns Hopkins Plaj 
shop is presenting the Henrik Ibsen dra 
final performances on Thursday, Fridajy 
and Saturday, Nov. 22, 23, and 24. (# 
8:30 p.m. in the Playshop on the Hom 
wood campus; admission, $1.20.) 

Tue Perririep Forest—Robert Sherwool 
play will be presented by the Jol 
Hopkins Barnstormers, the student di 
matic organization. (Friday and Saturday 
Dec. 7 and 8, at 8:30 p.m. in Shriver Hall} 
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NEXT MONTH 


Last January The Johns Hopkins Magazine published, as a part of its 
regular issue, an illustrated calendar presenting scenes of the Johns 
Hopkins University. So popular did it prove that a special edition, 
on heavy paper, had to be printed to meet the demand, and the calendar 
occupies a place on the home or office walls of many readers. Such a 
popular feature, the editors have decided, could be discontinued only 
at their peril—so, in next month’s issue, a second Johns Hopkins cal- 
endar will appear. We hope you’ll want to save room on your wall for it. 
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What price freedom? Today more than ever, there 


is a realization among free men that no price tag can| 
express the value of their liberty; that to have a part! 
in strengthening that liberty, through the free insti-} 
tutions which make it strong, 1s a privilege every) 


man can well afford. 
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